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TO     THE     CONTRIBUTORS     TO     THE 

WAR    WORK    FUNDS    OF    THE 

Y.   M.   C.   A. 

In  December,  1918,  Mr.  Mortimer  L.  Schiff, 
Mr.  F.  S.  Brockman,  Mr.  John  R.  Hall  and  I 
were  asked  by  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  War  Work  Council  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to 
go  to  Europe  and  make  a  study  of  the  work, 
and  do  everything  possible  to  further  its  effi- 
ciency. As  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee of  the  War  Work  Council,  I  was  especially 
glad  to  do  this,  as  I  have  keenly  felt  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  large  sums  of  money  sub- 
scribed by  the  public.  Our  aim  was  to  look 
at  the  whole  project  through  the  eyes  of  a  con- 
tributor, for  we  were  deeply  sensible  of  the  fact 
that  in  many  cases  contributions  were  made 
by  people  who  had  to  deny  themselves  in  order 
to  give  to  this  cause.  Our  study,  therefore, 
was  constantly  carried  on  with  a  view  to  mak- 
ing a  report  that  would,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
give  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who 
contributed  money  the  information  they  would 
naturally  desire. 

It  should  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  this 
report  only  covers  operations  of  the  Y.M.C.A. 
in  France,  England,  Germany  and  Italy.  It 
does  not  touch  on  any  of  the  large  activities 
carried  on  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  the  various 
camps  in  this  country;  neither  does  it  cover 
the  work  which  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  did  in  the 
Navy,  or  in  other  parts  of  Europe  with  the 
Allied  forces,  or  among  prisoners  of  war,  etc. 

The  following  is  a  summary  by  departments 
of  the  different  phases  of  the  work : 

PERSONNEL 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  very  much  circum- 
scribed in  its  efforts  to  secure  men  for  service 
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abroad,  for  these  men  could  not  be  taken  from 
those  who  were  subject  to  the  draft;  neither 
could  they  be  taken  from  men  much  above 
the  age  of  45,  because  the  work  at  many  points 
was  of  too  strenuous  a  character  to  be  per- 
formed by  men  much  beyond  middle  life. 
This  limited  the  ages  from  which  men  could 
be  called  into  service  to  a  comparatively  few 
years.  At  the  beginning  of  the  work,  the  need 
for  men  was  so  great  that  it  was  impossible  to 
take  the  time  to  put  them  through  any  course 
of  training  or  instruction  before  they  were 
sent  to  Europe.  Later  on,  preparatory  schools 
were  established  and  men  were  carefully  in- 
structed before  sailing.  When  the  men  ar- 
rived on  the  other  side  they  were  scattered  far 
and  wide  to  the  many  hundreds  of  points  at 
which  American  soldiers  were  stationed.  Each 
man  had  to  operate  more  or  less  independently 
in  a  foreign  country,  under  conditions  that 
were  crude,  unfamiliar  and  constantly  chang- 
ing, with  the  result  that  some  failed  to  measure 
up  to  their  opportunities.  Both  the  soldiers  and 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  workers  were  under  a  severe 
mental  and  physical  strain  most  of  the  time, 
and  misunderstandings  were  inevitable  under 
such  circumstances.  At  times  it  was  well-nigh 
impossible  to  get  suggestions,  instructions  and 
orders  to  the  various  secretaries  as  intercom- 
munication was  frequently  interrupted,  mails 
greatly  delayed,  and  telegrams  blocked.  It 
will  be  readily  seen  that  difficulties,  many  of 
which  were  insurmountable,  constantly  pre- 
sented themselves  and  greatly  hindered  the 
formation  of  a  well-knit,  comprehensive  or- 
ganization. 

The  following  shows  the  care  with  which 
workers  were  selected  to  be  sent  to  the  other 
side :  Committees  were  formed  in  different  parts 
of  the  United  States  to  canvass  for  men  and 
women  workers.  The  system  was  something 
like  this :  In  Columbus,  Ohio,  for  instance, 
there  would  be  a  committee.    It  would  look  up 
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people.  Those  whom  it  selected  would  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Ohio  headquarters  in  Cleveland. 
If  they  passed  muster  there,  they  were  referred 
to  the  Central  Department  office  at  Chicago. 
Such  as  were  not  eliminated  there  were  sent 
to  New  York,  investigated  further,  and  selec- 
tion made.  This  same  system  covered  all  of 
the  country.  At  least  150,000  people  were  con- 
sidered by  these  various  district  committees. 
Of  this  number  over  40,000  were  finally  sifted 
out  and  seriously  considered  in  New  York.  Of 
this  number  11,229  were  finally  accepted  and 
sent  to  Europe,  where  they  served  for  varying 
periods.  In  April,  1919,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  had 
in  Europe  5,693  men  and  2,657  women,  making 
a  total  of  8,350. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  inefficiency  of 
some  of  these  workers,  and,  without  doubt,  a 
number  of  them  were  inefficient.  In  any  form 
of  organization  in  civilian  life,  whether  it  be 
public  schools,  chain  stores  or  corporations,  if 
90  per  cent,  of  those  originally  employed  make 
good,  the  result  is  regarded  as  highly  satis- 
factory. If  10  per  cent,  of  the  11,229  people 
operating  in  France  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  were 
inefficient  it  would  mean  that  there  were  1,122 
men  and  women  who  were  more  or  less  of  a 
failure.  I  do  not  believe  that  anything  like 
this  number  of  people  were  unsuccessful ;  but 
if,  under  the  close  scrutiny  which  the  soldiers 
give  these  welfare  workers,  even  5%  of  them 
had  been  failures  it  would  have  put  a  large 
amount  of  criticism  in  circulation,  and  the  work 
of  the  95%  who  were  successful  would  be  for- 
gotten in  the  publicity  given  to  the  5%  who 
were  unsuccessful. 

One  critic  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  France 
stated  that,  in  his  judgment,  the  outstanding 
mistake  made  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  in  try- 
ing to  have  too  large  a  staff  of  workers;  that 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  should  have  limited  itself  to  a 
staff  of  500  men  and  women ;  that  this  number 
could  have  been  so  carefully  selected  that  each 
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one  would  have  been  a  star  performer;  that, 
working  in  this  way,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  could 
have  made  a  pronounced  success  and  would 
have  had  no  criticism. 

Had  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  followed  such  a  course, 
it  would  clearly  have  been  thinking  much  more 
of  its  own  reputation  than  of  the  service  it 
could  render.  It  is  obviously  ridiculous  to  say 
that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  could  have  performed 
greater  service  with  500  very  competent  men 
and  women  than  it  performed  with  11,000  or 
12,000  men  and  women,  some  of  whom  proved 
incompetent. 

That  the  workers  as  a  whole  were  brave  and 
unselfish  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  14  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  secretaries  were  killed  and  126  others 
were  wounded  while  engaged  in  their  work. 

CANTEEN  SERVICE 

On  August  20th,  1917,  General  Pershing 
asked  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  undertake  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Army  canteens.  The  difficulties 
were  many.  It  was  extremely  difficult  to  get 
supplies  as  well  as  to  get  men  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  handling,  distributing,  selling  and  ac- 
counting for  such  supplies.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  war  was  at  its  height,  that  it  cost 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  almost  as  much  to  get  an  auto- 
mobile from  the  United  States  to  France  as 
the  automobile  itself  cost  in  the  United  States. 
The  same  was  true  of  canteen  supplies.  One 
day  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  could  get  supplies  sent  on  a 
Government  boat  without  freight  charges.  The 
next  day  the  only  way  to  send  them  was  to 
pay  almost  as  much  in  freight  as  the  goods 
cost.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  arrive  at  anything  like  an  aver- 
age cost  price  at  which  to  sell  these  goods. 
Goods  shipped  by  the  Government  and  goods 
shipped  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  because  of  the 
chaotic  conditions  that  existed  at  points  of  de- 
barkation in  the  early  days  of  the  war,  were 
occasionally  unavoidably  mixed  up  with  goods 
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shipped  by  individuals  as  pure  contributions 
to  be  given  away  to  the  soldiers. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  never  solicited  money  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  away  its  canteen  sup- 
plies. If  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  had  given  away  can- 
teen supplies  in  France  on  the  scale  of  its 
sales,  it  would  have  spent  in  this  activity  alone 
at  least  as  much  money  as  its  entire  expendi- 
tures in  France  for  all  its  activities.  The  con- 
stant policy  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  to  sell  can- 
teen supplies  as  nearly  as  possible  at  cost, 
and  to  bend  every  effort,  when  fighting  was  in 
progress,  to  furnish  the  men  at  the  front  with 
supplies  free  of  charge  where  it  was  at  all  pos- 
sible to  get  the  goods  to  them. 

The  statement  has  frequently  been  made 
that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  charged  higher  prices  for 
canteen  supplies  than  the  army  did,  This  was 
true  at  a  certain  period  when  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation was  exceedingly  high  and  when  it 
was  difficult  to  determine  costs  accurately. 
As  promptly  as  the  costs  could  be  reduced  the 
prices  were  reduced,  and  for  many  articles  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  charged  lower  prices  than  the 
Quartermaster  did.  The  latter  fact  is  additional 
evidence  of  how  extremely  difficult  it  was,  dur- 
ing the  fighting  period,  to  ascertain  the  cost  of 
articles  so  as  to  fix  a  proper  price,  for  certainly 
the  Quartermaster  did  not  wish  to  make  money 
on  sales  any  more  than  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  did. 
The  final  results  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  canteen 
operations  will  show  a  substantial  loss. 

It  has  been  said  by  soldiers  of  different  or- 
ganizations who  were  in  the  actual  fighting, 
that  they  did  not  even  see  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  man  or 
any  canteen  supplies.  This  was  undoubtedly 
true  in  many  instances,  and  came  about  be- 
cause the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  did  not  have  sufficient 
funds  with  which  to  provide  the  personnel  or 
the  transportation  to  supply  all  of  the  army 
units.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  keenly  regretted  its 
inability  to  fully  extend  its  work.  It  went 
just  as  far  as  it  could  to  remedy  the  situation, 


even  so  far  as  to  run  into  debt  last  Fall  to  the 
extent  of  $15,000,000  before  funds  from  the  new 
campaign  were  received. 

GIVING  THINGS  AWAY 

Some  have  criticized  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  not 
giving-  away  more  articles,  such  as  cigarettes, 
chocolate,  etc.  Its  policy  has  been  not  to  give 
away  generally  but  only  in  special  and  needy 
cases.  From  June,  1918,  to  April,  1919, 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  handled  in  France  alone  up- 
wards of  2,000,000,000  cigarettes,  32,000,000 
bars  of  chocolate,  18,000,000  cans  of  smoking 
tobacco,  50,000,000  cigars,  60,000,000  cans  of 
jam,  29,000,000  packages  of  chewing-gum,  and 
10,000,000  packages  of  candy.  These  are  only 
a  few  of  the  items  handled,  but  the  size  of  these 
figures  should  convince  anyone  that  it  would 
be  financially  impossible  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
to  give  its  supplies  away  generally.  Further- 
more, the  army  does  not  favor  any  such  policy. 
It  thinks  that  it  is  far  better  for  the  men  to 
spend  their  money  on  such  articles  as  these, 
than  to  spend  it  in  other  ways.  For  the  most 
part  the  men  hold  the  same  view. 

THE  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  PROGRAM  IN  EUROPE 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  definite  program  in  Eu- 
rope from  the  beginning,  and  continuously,  has 
been  to  bend  every  effort  and  use  every  dollar 
it  could  obtain  to  occupy  the  leisure  time  of 
the  soldiers,  and  to  do  this  with  various  forms 
of  entertainment,  athletics,  worth-while  edu- 
cational activities,  etc.  Can  there  be  any  doubt 
that  every  father  and  mother,  every  wife  and 
sister,  and  the  men  themselves,  will  approve 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  course  in  this  respect?  Is  it 
not  infinitely  better  to  do  everything  possible 
to  occupy  the  leisure  time  and  to  fill  the  long 
dreary  evenings  of  the  soldiers  than  to  use  the 
money  in  giving  away  a  larger  quantity  of 
cigarettes,  chocolates  and  other  similar  arti- 
cles? 


TRANSPORTATION 

With  the  great  congestion  in  transportation 
on  the  railroads  in  France  during  the  period  of 
hostilities,  it  was  at  times  impossible  to  get  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  supplies  moved  from  place  to  place. 
At  the  outset  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  them 
away  from  the  coast  and  off  the  docks.  The 
enormous  supplies  which  it  was  necessary  for 
the  United  States  Government  to  send  to 
France  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers  had  to  take 
precedence  over  everything  else.  The  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  tried  to  obviate  this  by  using  automobile 
trucks  which  were  secured  in  the  United  States 
and  wherever  possible  in  Europe.  When  the 
hostilities  ceased  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  had  only  700 
trucks  and  automobiles  in  service,  which  did 
not  begin  to  cover  its  needs.  It  not  only  had  to 
transport  supplies,  but  entertainers,  lecturers, 
athletic  directors,  and  those  engaged  in  re- 
ligious activities.  Of  course,  the  railroads 
handled  a  vast  amount  of  supplies  for  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  From  June,  1918,  to  February,  1919, 
9.554  freight-car  loads  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  supplies 
were  hauled.  In  the  month  of  October  alone 
some  of  the  principal  items  were  765  cars  of 
general  supplies,  86  cars  of  flour,  148  cars  of 
sugar,  150  cars  of  tobacco,  59  cars  of  chocolate, 
63  cars  of  raw  materials  for  manufacture,  and 
144  cars  of  lumber  and  hut  materials. 

MANUFACTURING 
Early  in  the  war,  because  of  its  inability  to 
get  certain  supplies  from  the  United  States  or 
elsewhere,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  through  the  cour- 
tesy and  with  the  assistance  of  the  French 
Government,  succeeded  in  reopening  a  num- 
ber of  factories,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  supplying  the 
raw  materials,  supervising  its  manufacture,  and 
taking  the  entire  product.  The  20  biscuit  fac- 
tories, 13  chocolate  factories,  3  candy  factories 
and  8  jam  factories  operated  in  this  fashion, 
when  working  at  their  maximum,  produced 
monthly — 


10,160,000  packages  of  biscuits 
7,400,000  tablets  of  drinking-chocolate 
3,500,000  bars  of  sweet  chocolate 
1,000,000  bars  of  milk  chocolate 
3,800,000  bars  of  chocolate  cream 
1,500,000  nut-covered  chocolate  rolls 
3,100,000  cartons  of  caramels 
2,000,000  tins  of  jam. 

For  the  manufacture  of  chocolate,  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  had  to  transport  cocoa  beans  and  at  times 
the  wooden  material  for  the  cases  in  wruxh  the 
chocolate  was  packed,  as  well  as  the  paper  in 
which  it  was  wrapped.     For  the  manufacture 
of  biscuits,  it  had  to  transport  ingredients  such 
as  flour,  sugar,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  almonds, 
peanuts,  figs,  etc.,  as  well  as  material  for  cases. 
For  the  manufacture  of  confiture,   fruit  pulp 
was  brought  from  Spain  and  southern  France. 
For  the  manufacture  of  cans,  tin  was  brought 
from  Bordeaux.    For  the  manufacture  of  paper 
and  envelopes,  it  was  necessary  at  times  to 
transport  the  pulp   of   which   the   paper  was 
made,  the  machinery  for  its  manufacture,  lamp- 
black for  the  printing-ink,  gum  arabic  for  the 
mucilage  on  the  envelopes,  and  talc  with  which 
to  surface  the  paper.     The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  also 
had  to  manufacture  writing  paper  and  other 
supplies.     For  example,  it  employed  the  paper 
factories    in    Tolosa,    Spain,    to    manufacture 
paper.     One    hundred     million     sheets    were 
made   there.     This   employed   practically   the 
entire   town,   men,   women   and   children,   for 
a  considerable  period  of  time.     And  yet  the 
output  was  only  one-third  of  the  total  amount 
of  writing  paper  manufactured  in  France  by 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  while  large  additional  supplies 
were  sent  from  New  York.     In  all,  over  400,- 
000,000  sheets  of  writing  paper,  with  the  neces- 
sary  envelopes,    and    16,000,000   postal    cards 
were  distributed  to  the  soldiers. 

HUTS  AND  HOTELS 
On  March  1,  1919,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  had  in 
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operation  in  France  587  buildings  of  various 
kinds  which  it  had  erected  itself,  596  which 
it  had  leased,  and  782  centers  in  tents  and 
army  buildings.  For  the  most  part  these 
buildings  are  used  as  centers  where  the  men 
can  congregate,  write  letters,  read  magazines, 
books  and  papers,  play  games,  visit,  and  feel 
relieved  of  a  certain  amount  of  the  restraint 
necessary  to  army  life.  In  these  buildings 
moving  pictures  are  shown,  entertainments 
of  various  kinds  given,  concerts  provided,  and 
religious  services  conducted.  These  buildings 
are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  all  other  religious 
and  social  welfare  organizations,  regardless  of 
denomination  or  creed.  Protestants,  Catholics, 
Jews,  all  are  welcome  to  use  the  facilities  pro- 
vided, for  which  no  charge  is  made  to  any  or- 
ganization or  any  soldier. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  also  operating  a  number 
of  hotels  in  the  important  centers.  In  London 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  five  such  hotels.  The 
prices  charged  for  rooms  and  meals  are  very 
moderate,  so  that  a  considerable  loss  has  been 
incurred  in  these  hotels  up  to  date.  The  im- 
portance of  this  service  to  our  men  when  they 
are  traveling  about  can  hardly  be  overestimated 
in  view  of  the  overcrowded  condition  of  these 
cities. 

ATHLETICS 

At  the  beginning  of  its  work  in  France  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  organized  an  athletic  department 
and  took  from  the  United  States  a  large  num- 
ber of  well-trained  athletic  directors  to  assist 
the  men  in  organizing  athletic  games  of  various 
kinds.  During  the  years  1918  and  1919  it 
provided  over  2,250,000  athletic  articles.  In- 
cluded in  this  aggregate  are  575,000  baseballs, 
140,000  baseball  bats,  65,000  fielder's  gloves, 
85,000  indoor  baseballs  and  75,000  footballs. 
These  supplies  were  given  to  the  soldiers. 

ENTERTAINMENT 
The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  carried  on  various  forms 
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of  entertainment  on  a  colossal  scale.  Tt  is 
operating  a  number  of  theaters  in  different 
places  in  France,  and  is  providing  the  best 
plays  that  can  be  secured,  without  charge  for 
admission  or  expense  of  any  kind  to  the  sol- 
diers. From  February  1,  1918,  to  March  27, 
1919,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  had  702  American  enter- 
tainers and  220  French  entertainers.  The  num- 
ber estimated  in  attendance  at  the  French  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  vaudeville  shows  alone  was  800,000 
men. 

In  March  1919,  there  were  95  American 
troupes  playing  in  different  parts  of  France 
under  the  direct  management  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
These  troupes  gave  approximately  4,350  per- 
formances during  that  month. 

In  addition  to  this,  a  large  number  of  soldier 
shows  have  been  organized  with  the  aid  of  the 
professional  talent  employed  by  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  An  example  of  the  way  these  shows  are 
produced  is  found  at  St.  Nazaire,  where  there 
is  an  establishment  known  as  the  "Play  Fac- 
tory." It  consists  of  a  large  auditorium  con- 
structed by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  a  portion  of  which 
has  been  divided  into  offices,  which  are  used 
both  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Army  enter- 
tainment officials.  There  are  rooms  for  the 
painting  of  scenery,  for  the  manufacture  of 
costumes,  and  the  distribution  of  musical  in- 
struments. In  the  auditorium  rehearsals  are 
constantly  being  held  and  every  night  there  is 
a  new  show  which  serves  as  a  "try-out"  for  the 
unit  performing.  For  this  play  factory  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  provides  a  part  of  the  personnel  and 
all  of  the  money;  while  the  Army  provides  the 
balance  of  the  personnel,  transportation,  billets, 
mess  for  the  men  engaged  in  entertainment 
work,  and  mess  for  the  entertainers  themselves. 
Among  the  articles  furnished  to  the  soldiers  by 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  the  month  of  March  1919, 
are  the  following:  4,535  costumes,  18,734  song 
books,  librettos  and  texts  for  plays,  and  2,636 
musical  instruments.     Since  the  beginning  of 
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its  work  in  France,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  pur- 
chased and  distributed  over  1,000  pianos. 

MOVING  PICTURES 

More  than  90,000  picture  shows  were  given 
in  France  alone  between  August  1917  and 
April  1919  to  audiences  that  aggregated  50,- 
000,000  men.  Not  a  cent  of  admission  has  been 
charged.  These  entertainments  have  dispelled 
the  dreary  evenings  of  homesick  boys  and  have 
done  much  to  maintain  their  normal  mental 
condition.  These  movies  are  given  in  every 
sort  of  building  and  in  the  open ;  anywhere  and 
everywhere  that  they  could  possibly  be  given, 
including  abandoned  chateaux,  underground 
chambers  of  forts,  hospital  wards,  village  the- 
aters, aeroplane  hangars,  leave-area  casinos, 
transports,  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  huts.  The  scope 
of  the  pictures  is  very  wide;  whatever  is  virile 
and  inspiring,  helpful  and  wholesomely  enter- 
taining, as  well  as  sheer  fun  and  nonsense,  so 
long  as  it  is  clean;  and  educational  films  where 
they  can  be  used  to  advantage.  Over  4,000,000 
feet  of  film  have  been  sent  to  France  and  shown 
over  and  over  again.  The  number  of  showings 
in  the  first  week  of  April  1918  was  368.  This 
has  grown  steadily  week  by  week,  until  in  the 
first  week  of  April  1919  the  number  of  show- 
ings was  4,216.  The  number  of  projection  ma- 
chines in  operation  is  over  800.  There  are  965 
motion-picture  men  and  soldiers  giving  all  their 
time  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  cinema  work.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  over  500  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries 
give  part  of  their  time  to  the  work. 

LEAVE  AREAS 

The  English  soldier  in  France  is  only  a  few 
hours  from  his  home,  and  the  French  soldier  is 
very  close  to  his  home.  When  an  English  or  a 
French  soldier  obtains  his  leave  he  can  spend 
his  holiday  at  home.  Not  so  with  the  American 
soldier.  He  is  far  away  from  home,  in  a  strange 
land  with  a  strange  language,  so  the  Y.  M. 
C.   A.   endeavors  to  provide  a   substitute  for 
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home.  It  has  opened  large  hotels  and  recrea- 
tion grounds  at  various  centers  in  France,  Eng- 
land, Italy  and  Germany,  where  our  men  can 
go  and  spend  their  holidays.  These  recreation 
centers  are  operated  jointly  by  the  Army  and 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Entertainments  of  all  sorts 
are  provided  and  every  effort  is  made  to  have 
the  holiday  of  each  man  a  success.  On  Feb. 
25,  1919,  401  Y.  M.  C.  A.  men  and  472  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  women  were  engaged  in  this  service. 
There  are  over  25  Leave  Areas,  among  which 
are :  Paris,  Aix-les-Bains,  Grenoble,  Nice, 
Cannes,  Monte  Carlo  and  Chamonix.  Up  to 
February  15,  1919,  268,616  soldiers  had  visited 
these  Leave  Areas.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  share 
of  this  work  in  the  Leave  Areas  is  furnished 
without  charge,  and  of  course  has  been  and  still 
is  an  item  of  very  large  expense. 

SIGHT-SEEING  DEPARTMENT 

In  different  parts  of  France,  England  and 
Germany  sight-seeing  departments  are  oper- 
ated. When  the  men  are  on  their  holidays 
they  are  taken  on  automobile  trips,  walking 
trips,  boat  trips  and  other  excursions.  These 
departments  also  have  charge  of  such  matters 
as  obtaining  theatre  tickets  and  making  re- 
servations at  various  places  of  entertainment. 
For  instance,  in  the  city  of  Paris  alone,  during 
the  one  week  ending  March  22,  1919,  there 
were  motor  trips  provided  for  2,800  men,  boat 
trips  for  600  men,  walking  trips  for  3,700 
men,  out-of-town  excursions  for  3,500  men,  and 
19,000  men  were  conducted  through  museums 
and  historic  buildings.  This  work  is  also  car- 
ried on  in  London  and  other  centers,  including 
the  larger  cities  of  Germany  where  American 
troops  are  located.  Free  excursion  boats  are 
being  operated  on  the  Rhine  by  the  Army  and 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

EDUCATION 

Toward  the  close  of  1917,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
began  the  establishment  of  an  educational  sys- 
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tern  for  the  A.  E.  F.  It  drew  on  the  American 
public  for  men  and  women  workers  who  were 
not  available  for  direct  military  service,  to  as- 
sist the  Army  in  building  up  a  simple  educa- 
tional system  that  would  be  practical  during 
hostilities  and  that  could  be  expanded  rapidly 
when  fighting  ceased.  During  1918  and  the 
early  part  of  1919,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  sent  to 
France  600  college  professors  and  school  teach- 
ers. It  also  bought  or  had  manufactured 
in  this  country  a  very  large  quantity  of  text- 
books and  educational  supplies.  Immediately 
after  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  the  Army  be- 
gan to  actively  cooperate  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
in  this  educational  program.  The  Government 
sent  a  special  representative  to  France  to  ex- 
pedite the  work,  and  in  March  1919  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  educational  commission  and  its  several 
hundred  educators  were  taken  over  by  the 
Army.  In  addition,  several  thousand  men  who, 
prior  to  entering  the  Army,  had  been  in  some 
educational  work  at  home,  were  selected  from 
the  Army  and  employed  as  teachers  for  small 
groups  of  soldiers  in  the  camps.  Since  March 
1919  the  education  work  has  been  carried  on 
and  financed  by  the  Army  out  of  an  appropria- 
tion of  $3,000,000  which  the  Government  made 
for  the  purpose. 

READING  MATTER 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  anything  like 
accurate  figures  of  the  amount  of  literature  that 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  distributed  to  the  American 
soldiers  in  France,  England,  Germany  and 
Italy,  for  it  has  been  of  so  many  different  kinds, 
obtained  wherever  it  could  be  secured,  in  small 
or  large  quantities.  In  brief,  the  more  im- 
portant items  which  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  dis- 
tributed to  the  men  up  to  date  are  over  5,000,- 
000  bound  volumes,  4,000,000  pieces  of  religious 
literature,  2.000,000  magazines,  10,000,000  news- 
papers, and  1,000,000  copies  of  a  96-page  song- 
book,  embracing  popular  songs  of  the  A.  E.  F. 
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In  addition,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  many  points 
acts  as  distributing  agent  for  the  American 
Library  Association. 

RELIGIOUS  WORK 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  sent  to  Europe  a  considera- 
ble number  of  prominent  clergymen.  These 
men  moved  about  through  the  camps  of 
France,  supplementing  the  work  of  the  Army 
Chaplains  in  holding  religious  services.  Addi- 
tional religious  activities  were  carried  on  by 
the  regular  Y.  M.  C.  A.  staff. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  been  criticized  for  the 
kind  of  religious  services  it  held  and  for  the 
methods  used  to  get  the  men  to  attend  them. 
The  soldiers  who  went  to  Europe  developed  a 
spirit  of  service  and  self-sacrifice.  The  lives 
they  were  leading  were  very  real,  and  the  re- 
ligion they  wanted  to  hear  about  was  of  the 
same  sort.  Some  speakers  did  not  comprehend 
this  and  therefore  failed  to  grip  the  men.  As 
to  the  methods  used  in  drawing  attendance, 
there  were  instances  where  a  scheduled  enter- 
tainment of  some  sort  would  be  converted  into 
a  religious  meeting.  Such  occurrences  were  not 
part  of  any  organized  program  of  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A. ;  they  were  the  actions  of  certain  individuals 
who  were  short-sighted  and  overzealous,  and 
the  reason  given  in  most  cases  was  that  the 
huts  were  in  such  constant  use  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  avoid  having  one  activity  overlap 
another.  On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  in  the  many  places  where  the 
services  have  been  properly  conducted  they 
have  been  remarkably  successful.  A  notable 
example  is  to  be  found  at  Coblenz,  where  thou- 
sands of  men  regularly  attend  the  Sunday  even- 
ing services  in  the  great  Fest-Halle. 

SOLDIERS'  REMITTANCES 

Soon  after  their  arrival  in  France,  our  sol- 
diers began  to  make  inquiries  as  to  how  they 
could  send  money  home.  They  had  no  way  to 
do  this,  because  in  a  majority  of  cases  they 
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were  in  small  towns  where  there  were  no  bank- 
ing facilities.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  undertook  this 
remittance  service,  and  up  to  April  1st, 
1919,  323,432  separate  remittances,  amounting 
to  $19,542,396.46,  were  made  to  the  United 
States.  Last  winter  one  ship  alone  brought  to 
New  York  a  list  of  over  21,000  names  of  people 
to  whom  money  was  to  be  paid.  The  average 
payment  was  relatively  small,  but  the  amount 
of  detail  work  incident  to  carrying  on  this  busi- 
ness was  very  large.  No  charge  whatever  is 
made  for  this  service. 

WORK  SINCE  NOVEMBER  11th,  1918 
A  large  number  of  contributors  to  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  welfare  funds  felt  that  when  the  armis- 
tice was  signed  the  work  could  be  rapidly 
curtailed.  This  is  not  so.  Important  as  the 
work  was  before  November  11th,  it  has  been 
far  more  important  since  then,  because  of  the 
much  greater  amount  of  leisure  the  men  now 
have.  Relying  on  the  payment  of  the  money 
which  is  still  due  on  account  of  the  pledges 
made  in  the  campaign  of  November  1918,  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  with  the  substantial  assistance  of 
the  Army  in  transportation  and  personnel,  has 
largely  expanded  its  activities  in  an  effort  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  nearly  2,000,000  men 
at  leisure.  It  has  doubled  its  motor  trans- 
portation, more  than  doubled  its  athletic  and 
entertainment  activities,  and  increased  its  own 
personnel  50  per  cent. 

WORK  WITH  THE  ARMY  OF  OCCUPA- 
TION 

When  our  troops  began  to  move  into  Ger- 
many, the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  went  with  them  and,  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  opened  up  its  activities  all 
along  the  line.  On  the  1st  of  March,  1919,  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  carrying  on  its  activities  for 
the  Army  of  Occupation  at  487  places  in  Ger- 
many. It  had  approximately  644  people  en- 
gaged in  this  work  and  was  distributing  large 
amounts  of  supplies  to  the  men  through  its 
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huts  in  Germany.  In  many  cases,  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  has  had  to  manufacture,  right  in  Ger- 
many, some  of  the  articles  wanted,  such  as 
hymn  books,  costumes  for  plays,  and  the  like. 
Five  German  women  are  constantly  employed 
making  and  remodeling  costumes  for  use  in 
plays.  During  the  month  of  February  1919  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  entertainment  department  gave 
over  500  professional  performances  in  Ger- 
many, with  a  total  attendance  of  over  150,000. 
In  addition  to  this,  there  were  2,500  amateur 
performances.  During  that  one  month  it  sup- 
plied the  soldiers  with  485  violins,  mandolins, 
guitars,  flutes  and  other  musical  instruments. 

WOMEN  WORKERS 

It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  value  of 
the  work  that  has  been  performed  in  Europe 
by  the  women  who  have  been  engaged  in  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  work.  This  staff  has  been  constantly 
increased,  and  on  April  1st,  1919,  there  were 
over  2,657  women  actively  engaged  in  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  work  in  Europe.  These  women  are 
in  the  canteens,  in  the  leave  areas,  and  in  the 
recreational  department.  They  participate  in 
and  chaperone  the  dances,  help  to  get  up  enter- 
tainments, and  do  a  large  amount  of  visiting 
with  the  men,  and  in  a  remarkable  degree  fur- 
nish a  home  atmosphere  throughout  the  Army 
units,  all  of  which  is  most  beneficial. 

FAITHFUL  SERVICE 
As  I  have  said,  there  have  been  individual 
failures  and  semi-failures  in  the  discharge  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work,  but  these  have  been  in- 
finitesimal compared  with  the  work  as  a 
whole.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  chaotic 
conditions  that  existed  while  hostilities  were 
going  on.  It  was  impossible  to  keep  accounts 
at  the  huts,  accurate  inventories,  cash  ac- 
counts and  the  like.  Almost  absolute  trust 
had  to  be  placed  in  the  honesty  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  had  to  handle  supplies  and  money. 
The  money  had  to  be  collected  in  all  sorts  of 
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ways  and  transmitted  to  Paris  headquarters  in 
any  way  that  presented  itself.  That  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  did  not  lose  large  sums  of  money  is  a  re- 
markable tribute  to  the  honesty  and  faithful- 
ness of  the  thousands  of  men  and  women  who 
were  engaged  in  this  work.  There  were  a  few 
men  who  actually  stole  the  money  placed  ir\ 
their  charge,  but  these  cases  were  rare.  When- 
ever discovered,  arrests  were  made  and  the 
men  punished.  The  two  most  conspicuous  cases 
of  this  kind  were  thefts  attempted  by  two  men 
— one  an  officer  of  a  chamber  of  commerce 
and  the  other  a  minister.  In  both  cases,  the 
money  was  recovered  and  the  men  convicted. 
The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  can  scarcely  be  blamed  for 
trusting  men  who  had  held  such  positions  in 
civilian  life.  The  vast  majority  of  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
men  and  women  who  handled  money  were 
scrupulously  honest,  and  the  success  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  Europe  is  unquestionably 
due  to  the  sacrifices  made  by  the  individual  men 
and  women  of  the  organization  and  the  gen- 
erous manner  in  which  they  gave  of  their  phys- 
ical and  mental  strength.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
was  confronted  at  every  turn  with  the  most 
difficult  sort  of  practical  problems  of  trans- 
portation, construction  and  supplies.  These 
were  only  overcome  through  the  ability  and 
ingenuity  of  the  individual  workers,  and  too 
much  praise  cannot  be  accorded  them  for  their 
success  in  this  respect.  The  contributors  to 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  funds  can  never  adequately 
thank  these  men  and  women  for  the  faithful, 
unselfish  and  able  service  they  rendered. 

IN  CONCLUSION 

After  the  armistice  was  signed,  it  was  neither 
necessary  nor  practical  to  keep  the  soldiers  at 
military  drill  every  day.  Our  men  had  not  in- 
tended to  enter  the  army  as  a  permanent  call- 
ing. They  had  simply  gone  into  the  war  to 
whip  Germany.  When  that  job  was  finished, 
they  were  through,  and  they  wanted  to  come 
home  immediately  and  get  to  work  at  their 
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civilian  occupations.  There  were  more  than 
2,000,000  of  them  scattered  through  France  and 
Germany.  The  great  question  was,  how  to  oc- 
cupy the  time  of  these  men,  how  to  give  them 
healthy  occupation  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
pare them,  at  least  in  some  degree,  for  the  work 
they  were  to  take  up  on  returning  home. 

No  higher  tribute  could  be  paid  to  the  work 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  than  that  which  is  now  be- 
ing paid  by  the  army  itself  in  solving  this  prob- 
lem, for  it  has  either  taken  over  or  is  largely 
cooperating  in  the  work  of  continuing  and  en- 
larging the  activities  instituted  by  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  at  the  beginning  of  its  work  in  Europe. 
The  army  has  taken  over  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  edu- 
cational work,  and  General  Headquarters  has 
assigned  many  high  officers  to  cooperate  in  the 
athletic  and  entertainment  activities  of  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.,  with  the  result  that  the  officers  of  the 
army  are  now  closely  associated  with  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  directors  of  these  activities.  The  two  or- 
ganizations, working  in  close  cooperation,  are 
to-day  shaping  the  policy  of  entertainment  and 
athletic  activities,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  furnishing 
the  money,  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Army 
jointly  furnishing  the  personnel.  I  believe  that 
the  beneficial  effects  of  the  educational  pro- 
gram laid  down  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  the 
athletic  activities  it  has  carried  on,  have  been 
so  far-reaching  that  the  War  Department  will 
hereafter  continue  these  activities  in  our  Army 
in  times  of  peace  as  well  as  in  times  of  war,  for 
many  officers  have  told  me  that  the  beneficial 
effect  of  these  activities  on  the  morale  of  the 
Army  could  hardly  be  measured.  Germany  had 
nothing  of  this  sort  in  its  army,  and  its  absence 
caused  a  great  loss  in  the  morale  of  its  men. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  undoubtedly  made  mistakes, 
but  what  it  tried  to  do  was  to  respond  to  every 
call  that  the  Army  made  on  it.  It  never  hesi- 
tated to  tackle  any  job  it  was  asked  to  under- 
take; it  did  not  sidestep  any  task  it  was  asked 
to  perform.     It  took  the  position  that  it  was 
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in  Europe  to  do  all  it  could,  as  best  it  could; 
that  when  it  was  called  on  to  render  service 
of  any  kind,  its  duty  was  to  respond  in  the 
same  spirit  that  the  soldiers  did  and  not  hold 
back  because  adverse  circumstances  might 
make  it  impossible  to  meet  with  maximum 
success.  The  Y.  sought  service,  not  fame. 
Surely  every  contributor  of  money  will  approve 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  course  in  this  respect. 

The  vast  work  it  has  accomplished  and  is 
accomplishing  in  Europe  can  never  be  gauged 
at  its  true  worth  except  by  those  who  have 
seen  it  in  its  entirety.  Whatever  imperfections 
may  have  existed,  the  results  achieved  are  un- 
questionably so  beneficial  as  to  be  a  source  of 
deep  satisfaction  to  those  who  so  unselfishly 
served  the  cause  and  those  who  so  generousty 
contributed  the  funds  that  made  the  work 
possible. 

GEO.  W.  PERKINS. 


New  York,  May,  1919 
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